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concurred to cement the political alliance,, for the governors
of Koweyt lay claim to ancestors of the Dja'afar clan, the same
to which Telal himself belongs. But independently of this,
the great advantages procured by this sea-port to Djebel
Shomer, both for the commodious import of rice, cloth, and
other wares, and for the export of horses, sheep, wool, and
the like products of the uplands, would alone suffice to approve
TelaPs wisdom in this respect. Lastly, the Koweyt alliance
aids Telal in keeping the balance even between himself and the
encroaching Wahhabees on the south; while 'Eysa and his
townsmen, strengthened by their union with Shomer, take
courage and refuse the demands of tribute and submission made
on them by the Mutasallim of Basrah and the Basha of Bagdad,
thus escaping the decline and desolation almost inevitable for
all sea-ports under Ottoman administration.

On the afternoon of the 22nd a southerly breeze sprang up,
and our skipper announced his intention of sailing next morn-
ing ; but Arabs are alike procrastinators by land and by sea,
and when the morning came we found that there was no need
to be on board till sunset at soonest. The ship meanwhile had
moved out of the Mascat harbour, and was now lying at Matrah
near the entrance of that port, opposite a huge rock called the
Fahl, or " stallion," a term generic among Arabs for whatever
is bulky. The Fahl of Matrah is a mass of black stones rising
abruptly from the sea, like our old acquaintance Salamah off
Cape Mesandum.

At last, on March 23rd, towards evening, we took leave of our
host Astar, and of other kind friends; and while I walked down
to the harbour accompanied by Yoosef and by four or five par-
ticular acquaintances, I felt that my steps were finally homeward
bound in good earnest. Nor was that feeling wholly unmixed
with regret, nor without a hope, however distant, of once more
revisiting these strange and pleasant lands. We embarked in
a negro canoe, and pulled for about two hours round cape and
headland till we sighted the ship's lantern and climbed up her
dark sides long after nightfall. That same night, while we
cleared out of the outmost harbour and stood for the open sea,
I watched the Southern Cross, the lower limb of which is here
four or five degrees above the horizon; though had it been down